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BRIEFER REVIEWS 

The Frankpledge System. By William Alfred Morris. (Harvard 
Historical Series, XIV. New York: Longmans, Green, and Company 
1910. Pp. xiii, 194.) In this volume Professor Morris has made an im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge of English police methods in the 
middle ages. Various aspects of the frankpledge system have been 
presented by earlier writers, particularly the matter of origins, but Pro- 
fessor Morris is the first student who has undertaken to write a complete 
account of the institution in all the phases of its development, constitu- 
tional as well as historical, The author accepts the view that frank- 
pledge originated in the identification of two separate and unrelated Saxon 
institutions, surety (bohr)an.d tithing. From the former it received the 
characteristic of reciprocal responsibility; from the latter its character as 
a rude police force and its decimal basis of grouping. This identifica- 
tion, the author believes, must date from the reign of William I, though 
the complete development of the system was not reached before the days 
of Henry II. Where the basic institutions were wanting, frankpledge 
never developed; the institution was, therefore, not found in the border 
counties of the west or in the shires north of the Humber. 

The most valuable chapters in the volume are those that deal with the 
organization and functions of the system and with the view of frankpledge 
or the sheriff's tourn. In these we have full discussions of what classes 
were pledged and what were exempt; of the office and duties of the 
capital pledge; of the collective responsibilities of the tithing; of the in- 
stitutional merits and defects of the system. These chapters also give 
us some insight into the actual workings of the institution as a part of the 
local government, as an active force organized for the maintenance of 
peace and rider, for the pursuit of criminals and to provide means for 
their detention till the day of trial. On these points, however, we should 
be glad to learn more. 

Professor Morris finds that the decline of frankpledge as an efficient 
system "dates from the very period in whch the complete centraliza- 
tion of the machinery for its maintenance was achieved," though survi- 
vals of the system are found as late as the nineteenth century. It was 
already antiquated in the days of Edward I and was soon superseded in 
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most of its functions by the quarter sessions. The author has added 
several appendixes of the illustrative type and a somewhat extensive 
bibliography. Not the least merit of Professor Morris' work is a clear and 
fluent literary style that gives life and interest- to a subject that has no 
artistic possibilities of its own. 

Laurence M. Larson. 

Under the title of Social Insurance: a Program of Social Reform (The 
American Social Progress Series. New York : The Macmillan Company. 
1910. Pp. 175) Professor H. R. Seager, of Columbia University, has 
put into printed form his Kennedy Lectures for 1910, delivered in the 
New York School of Philanthropy. In these lectures Professor Seager 
preaches the practical breakdown of the policy of individualism in so far 
as efforts to remove the economic insecurity of labor as resulting from 
accidents, sickness, invalidity and unemployment are concerned. 
Throughout the book no opportunity is omitted to bring out as emphati- 
cally as possible the fact that positive constructive work on the part of 
the state is necessary if the enormous burden falling upon labor as the 
result of the occurrence of these contingencies affecting the earning capa- 
city of labor is to be lessened or rather distributed in such a way as to be 
more easily borne. No effort is made by the author to examine in detail 
what has been done in this direction by foreign governments through the 
establishment of compulsory compensation and insurance systems on 
various bases though this experience is referred to and described suffi- 
ciently to make clear how far the United States is behind practically 
all other civilized nations in the way of taking action in this most im- 
portant field of social reform. From the purely social standpoint, Pro- 
fessor Seager puts the argument for radical action in this direction in a 
nutshell when he states that the social good that will be accomplished 
by social insurance "consists in protecting wage-earning families which 
have developed standards of living from losing them, and in helping 
wage-earning families without standards to gain them." 

The fourth edition of T. J. Lawrence's Principles of International Law 
(Boston: D. C. Heath and Company 1910. Pp. xxli. 745) is, as the 
author claims, practically a new book. The arrangement of the earlier 
editions is retained, but much of the subject matter is new. Indeed 
during the ten years since the publication of the third edition, so great 
have been the additions to the established rules of international relations 
that, unless the author and publisher were to content themselves with 
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simply appending to the paragraphs of the earlier edition statements of 
these new rules, the work had to be substantially rewritten. An examina- 
tion of this new edition shows that in practically every instance the topic 
has been brought well to date, the more re cent developments being woven 
into the text of treatise rather than patched upon that of the edition of 
1900. In its present form the work will easily take its place among the 
most valuable treatises of moderate size dealing with the principles of 
international law. 

Reading References for English History. By Henry Lewin Cannon, 
Ph.D. Assistant Professor of History, Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity, (Boston; Ginn and Company, 1910). This closely printed volume 
contains over five hundred pages devoted to books upon English His- 
tory and literature contributing to that field. The first part presents a 
consecutive bibliography subdivided into large groups, which include 
the various aids to historical study, the general works covering, consider- 
able period, and the historical works relating to one epoch at a time. 
This part includes some 2054 titles selected largely from books which are 
commonlyfound in the better public libraries. This increases the practi- 
cal efficiency of the book for the use of general readers, but no comments 
are offered which might help in selection. 

Part II contains the larger share of the work and consists of topics 
and references to English history according to reigns. Each division 
is treated by the same rubric, in which the paragraph headings include 
a summary of the reign, references to sources individual and collective, 
modern accounts suitable for high schools, modern accounts intended for 
advanced students, bibliography of the period, and illustrative material 
in prose and poetry. All together it is a useful compilation. 

How West Virginia was made. Proceedings of the First Convention 
of the People of Northwestern Virginia at Wheeling, May 13, 14 and 
15, 1861 and the Journal of the Second Convention of the People of 
Northwestern Virginia at Wheeling, which Assembled June 11, 1861, and 
Continued in Session until June 25. Adjourned until August 6, 1861. 
Reassembled on that Date, and Continued in Session until August 21, 
when it Adjourned sine die, Edited by Virgil A. Lewis, MA. State His- 
torian and Archivist. (Charleston, W. V., State of West Virginia Publi- 
cation. 1909. Pp.337,xii.) This is an important book for all students of 
our constitutional history. The title shows the contents with seven- 
teenth century fullness. The conventions kept no record of their debates 
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but the Wheeling Daily Intelligencer published abstracts of them and from 
the files of that paper the book has been compiled. Mr. Lewis has writ- 
ten an introduction, has annotated the text, has given us an extensive 
index and has furnished a useful chronological table of "Events occur- 
ring in the history of West Virginia" from the adjournment of the 
Second Convention to the admission of the State into the Union, June 
20, 1863. 

The development of the movement for a separate State and the struggle 
to reorganize the government of the State of Virginia under Governor 
Pierpont have much interesting light thrown on them in these pages. 
We see how strong was the personal influence of men like John S. Carlile 
and Waitman T. Willey. We also run across interesting bits of political 
theory. For example (p. 165), in a speech of Pierpont's we find the state- 
ment that the Confederates in Virginia are "in rebellion against the 
State of Virginia; because the laws of Virginia recognize the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, as the supreme law of the land;" and again 
(p. 168) "the Constitution of the United States guarantees to every 
State (and I take it, only to the loyal people of that State) the right of 
a republican form of government." The letter from Attorney General 
Bates, dated August 12, 1861, and printed at page 12, dissuading the 
Convention from attempting "to create a new Stateat this perilous time" 
is very interesting. 

The History of Political Theory and Party Organization in the United 
States by Simeon D.Fess,LL.D. (Boston : Ginn and Company. 1910. Pp. 
iv, 451) . It is difficult to see the field of usefulness of such a book as this, 
which is neither history nor politics, but attempts rather unsuccessfully 
to mix both and to add a little biography to them. The work is not well 
arranged, and is somewhat repetitious. For example the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Laws are discussed on pages 10 and 28; the Virginia and Kentucky 
resolutions on pages 11 and 30; the Quids on pages 35 and 242; the case 
of U. S. v. Peters on pages 38 and 90; Calhoun's Exposition on pages 107 
and 211; the Hayne and Webster Debate on page 113, 219 and 232; the 
nativist movement on pages 178 and 244; Webster's Seventh of March 
Speech on pages 190 and 238. The history of the Republican party is 
carried down to 1910 on page 249 and on page 261 we take up the his- 
tory of that party again. We find the presidential elections since 1856 
discussed in the chapter headed "Third Parties." Some of the headings 
of the sections are badly worded and others, as "In Massachusetts" 
on page 105, have no connection with the subject matter. 
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In speaking of the Dartmouth College case on page 230 the expression 
is used "the trustees provided by the will," as if the author thought the 
college was founded by a bequest. The style is not always good. For 
example, on page 169, Clay's withdrawal from the Senate is described 
and of his farewell to Calhoun, we read: "The two aged gladiators, stand- 
ing with clasped hands, was a sight for the gods." The book is illustrated 
by a number of rather poor wood cuts, among them a full page one of 
General Robert E. Lee, which seems out of place in a book entitled " Poli- 
tical Theory." 

On page 19, " Smith of Maryland" is said to have been one of the " ablest 
champions of the Hamiltonian theory. If either General Samuel Smith 
or his brother Robert is meant, and there was no other prominent politi- 
cian of that name in Maryland at the time, the statement is startling, 
for both men were Jeffersonian leaders. New Haven was not settled 
because of a "religious disagreement" with the authorities of Massa- 
chusetts (page 20). 

A Bibliography of History for Schools and Libraries with Descriptive 
and Critical Annotations, by Charles M. Andrews, Ph.D., J. Montgom- 
ery Gambrill, and Lida Lee Tall. (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 1910. Pp. xiv, 224. This useful little book was pre- 
pared by a committee of the Maryland History Teachers' Association, 
was first published in the columns of the Atlantic Educational Journal, and 
is now printed in book form, with the endorsement of the Association of 
History Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland. Its classified 
lists, with their valuable annotations, will be found helpful to persons 
interested in the reading of children in the elementary schools, while 
in high school and college work the book will also be of considerable 
assistance. 

Four Thirteenth Century Law Tracts, Edited by George E. Woodbine. 
(New Haven, Yale University Press. 1910. P. 183.) This little 
work is the result of its author's researches in English libraries and 
is a "thesis presented to the faculty of the Graduate School of Yale 
University in candidacy for the degree of doctor of philosophy." 
Dr. Woodbine prefaces the texts with an introduction of 50 pages, but 
gives no further annotation, except variant readings shown by the colla- 
tion of different manuscripts. The introduction is done in such a scholarly 
manner that the lack of further annotation is to be regretted. The four 
tracts are: l)"Fet Asaver," 2) "Judicium Essoniorum," "Modus Com- 
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ponendi Brevia," 4) "Exceptiones ad Cassandum Brevia." In a very 
ingenious and successful way, the theory is set forth that 4, which is in 
Norman French, is the concluding part of 3, which is in Latin. A con- 
densed table of contents of 3 is given in page 43 and makes us wish the 
author had given us the same analysis of the other tracts. The probable 
identification of the author of some, at least, of these tracts with Ralph 
de Hengham is of considerable interest and the book will be useful to 
all students of the mediaeval law of procedure. 

The Transition in Virginia from Colony to Commonwealth, by Charles 
Ramsdell Lingley, Ph.D. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1910. 
Pp.218). This isa thoroughly sound and good piece of work. The author 
has done his task in a scholarly manner, has been thorough in his inves- 
gation of sources and authorities and has written in an interesting style, 
so that the monograph is very readable. After an introductory chapter 
on the "Expansion of Virginia during the generation preceding the revo- 
lution," he takes up the "eventsof 1752-1770," which developed an inde- 
pendent spirit in the assembly, and then, discusses at greater length, 
Lord Dunmore's administration. The narrative is brought down to the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1776 and a supplementary chapter 
treats of the " Revision of the Laws and the struggle for religiousfreedom." 
The position of the author is quite impartial and his judgments of men 
are brief but good. The field of the work has been limited absolutely 
to Virginia, no reference being made to contemporaneous events in 
Maryland or the Carolinas. Considerable use has been made of a manu- 
script history of Virginia by Edmund Randolph in the Virginia Histori- 
cal Society Library which, it is hoped, may soon be printed. A minor 
matter of criticism is the misleading headline, "The Revolutionary 
Period," placed by the printer at the top of the pages in the second chapter. 

The Public Domain and Democracy, A study of Social, Economic and 
Political Problems in the United States in Relation to Western Devel- 
ment, by Robert Tudor Hill, Ph.D. (New York: Columbia University 
Press of 1910. Pp. 240). The writer of this monograph has essayed too 
ambitious a task. He has read widely, but has not thoroughly digested 
what he has read, and he has not thought out his thesis with sufficient 
care. It is hardly necessary for him to tell us (page 91) that he is a 
Western man, for the work shows that fact and the author sometimes 
attributes to distinctly Western conditions things which are the result °f 
general tendencies throughout the country, or indeed throughout the civi- 
lized world. He also fails to distinguish between different parts of the 
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West. Rather irrelevent details are occasionally introduced at some length 
as the table of Populist votes on page 119. 

The less philosophic portions are the best and the first two chapters 
are decidedly better than the later ones. Donaldson's Public Domain is 
largely used, sometimes when it would have been better to have sought 
later statistics. 

Punctuation is used so sparingly as to make the sense sometimes ob- 
scure and the phrases op. cit. in the notes is sometimes used so that it is 
difficult to know what book is meant. 

Endicott on page 71 should be Ellicott. The style is sometimes care- 
less, as on page 73, where we read "permanent investments — much of 
them in land buying." The author seems, from his remarks on page 79, 
to have an entire misconception as to the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798. 

Legal Development in Colonial Massachusetts, 1680-1686, by Charles 
J. Hilkey, Ph.D. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1910. Pp. 
148). We are told that the writer expects to carry down his study to the 
American Revolution and it is earnestly to be hoped that he will not stop 
at that point, but will complete a legal history of Massachusetts to the 
present time. We need such a work and Mr. Hilkey is capable of giving 
us a useful book on that subject. The present monograph shows careful 
research and power of clear presentation, although there are not many 
graces in the style. We guess that the author is not a lawyer and he 
seems to feel a certain unfamiliarity with legal terms, but there are few 
glaring errors. How could a man read " almost all the common law?" 
(p. 60), or how could "in criminal actions, private wrongs" be "recognized 
and redressed" (p. 142). The monograph is divided into two parts: 
"the law making factors" (an unfortunate term) and the "law." The 
account of the legislative and judicial system is good, but the section on 
"the Church" might have been omitted, as not particularly relevant. 
The statement that the churches in the Province did not "renounce 
their relation with the Church of England" (p. 52) is startling and pro- 
duces a false impression. To say that the "speaker became an equal 
factor with the governor in legislation" puts the matter too strongly. 
It is not wise to use the spelling of place names found in contemporary 
records and to speak of "Charlton" (p. 13) or "Salsbury" (p. 39). 

The discussion of legal topics in comprehensive and covers not only the 
laws themselves but the also manner of their enforcement, especially 
by the Court of Assistants whose Records have been extensively used. 
There is a well selected bibliography. 
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Governmental Action for Social Welfare. By Jeremiah W. Jenks, Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Politics, Cornell University. (American Social 
Progress Series. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1910. Pp. 
xvi, 226). A book consisting of material that was first delivered in the 
form of lectures must be judged in the light of that fact. This small 
volume contains the lectures given by the author in the School of Philan- 
thropy of New York as the Kennedy Lectures for 1907-08. The work 
makes no pretense of presenting anything like a detailed description of 
the various ways in which the government does or can intervene for the 
purpose of promoting the social welfare of its citizens. It consists simply 
of a general discussion of the relation of the various branches of the gover- 
ment to movements for the promotion of social welfare and is extremely 
discursive in character. The author has availed himself of the wide 
practical experience that he has had in governmental affairs to enliven 
his pages with numerous examples of action illustrating the points upon 
which he is commenting. To the specialist in political or social science 
the book offers but little, nor, as stated, does it pretend to. It is, however 
very interesting reading and to the social worker, for whom it was origi- 
nally intended, and to the general public should prove both instructive 
and stimulating. 

Historical Origins of Imperial Federation, a comparative and political 
study of the various schemes for the reconstruction of the relation of 
Great Britain and her colonies 1754-1867, by E. Arma Smillie, M. A. 
(Thesis submitted for the degree of Master of Arts in the Department 
of Political Science, McGill University Montreal. 1910. Pp. 61.) 
This pamphlet is chiefly useful for the plans for the union of the Cana- 
dian Provinces which it discusses. Some of these plans have been almost 
entirely forgotten and are here brought again to light and their chief 
points are put together in a convenient form. The title of the mono- 
graph is wider than its scope. For instance, we find no hint of the New 
England Confederation or those important steps towards colonial union 
under a closer subordination with England, which we associate with Sir 
Edmund Andross. The work has not been printed as carefully as it 
should have been. Quotation marks are not given in some places where 
we look to find them and many references are so vague as to be of little 
value; for example, a references to Franklin's works or even to volume 
III of those works (of an unnamed edition) is of very little use. 

Bernard C. Steiner. 
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The Meaning of Social Science. By Albion W. Small. (University of 
Chicago Press. Chicago. 1910. Pp.320). The constantly increasing 
tendency among social science workers to get into more active touch with 
their co-laborers finds expression in this volume, which consists of a 
collection of ten lectures delivered by Professor Small to a group of 
graduate students interested in various fields of social labor. The volume 
constitutes a forceful plea for closer cooperation among social scientists 
in order that the broad field of human experience as a unit may be better 
understood. Says the author : "Since human experience is a connected 
whole, just as different functions of plant life and the different depen- 
dencies of those functions upon the conditions of surrounding inorganic 
life are a connected whole, so valid and responsible science of human 

experience must be constructed by finding the actual 

working relations in this connected whole of human experience and getting 
them charted in these vital connections." Recent progress in social 
science has been in the direction of specialization. Such intensive work 
is necessary, but should be supplemented by efforts to co-ordinate the 
diverging paths of special knowledge and thus attain a unity, without 
which a real science can never be constructed. Of special interest is the 
author's practical suggestion as to the method by which specific social 
problems may thus be solved. 

C. 0. Gardner. 



Das Wesen der Osterreichischen Kommunal-Verfassung. Von Dr. 
Josef Redlich (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 1910. Pp. 85). In this 
monograph, Professor Redlich describes the constitutional and legal 
position of the commune in Austria with special reference to its organi- 
zation, powers, and relation to the state. Its circle of activities embraces 
two classes of functions: first, those which are delegated by the state 
(Ubertragenen) ; and, second those which it exercises in its purely local 
capacity (Naturlicheri), as an agency for the management of local affairs. 
It is thus both an agent of the state and an organ of local government. 
In the later capacity it cares for the safety of person and property, the 
maintenance of the local peace, the oversight of traffic, and elementary 
and secondary education. The Austrian commune is not a mere adminis- 
trative district of the state but is largely a self-governing autonomous 
community subject to no central control, and has a larger competence, 
we are told than the communes of any other state. Moreover the 
local authorities are not subject to discipline by the higher authorities 
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except in regard to the administration of those affairs managed by the 
commune as the agent of the state. 

The constitution guarantees to every commune the free election of its 
governing authorities and freedom of administration of its local affairs 
including the control of local police, subject only to the provision that 
all communal acts must be consistent with the laws of the state. 

The active citizenship of the commune is conditioned upon the pay- 
ment of a direct tax, and for the purpose of choosing local representatives 
(the Gemeindeausschuss) , the tax payers are divided into three classes 
in a manner similar to that of the Prussian electoral system. The 
Vorsteher or Burgomaster is chosen from the members of the communal 
committee or council and the approval of the central authorities is un- 
necessary to the validity of the choice. In no respect is he responsible 
to any central authority. In general, there is a uniform organization for 
all rural and urban communities alike though some of the larger cities, 
("statutory cities"), have special constitutions differing in some respects 
from the others. These are described at some length by the author. 
Throughout the monograph comparisons are made with communal organ- 
ization in Prussia and the fact is dwelt upon that the Austrian communes 
have a larger degree of local authority in many respects than those of 
Prussia. Indeed, except for the three-class electoral system and a very 
limited central supervision in respect to a few matters, the administra- 
tion of local affairs in Austria is characterzed by the broadest democracy 
and the widest autonomy. 

J. W. Garner. 



